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I am not mad: I would to Heaven I were§ 
For then ttis’like I should forget myself: 
03 if I could, what grief should I forgot. 


—King John, Act III, Secne 


This, our first pre-Convention issuc, is of unusual size and impor= 
tance, Our members and subscribers will agroc that its bulk requires us 
to consider it a double issuc, concluding our subscription for the years 
We omit, by necessity, the usual installment of our running bibliography, 
but. we include our convention program, the paper by Professor Griffin 
upon which our Conference will bé based, and the usual addendum to our 
cver=growing list of subscribers, The promised installmont of Work in 
Progress will appear in the first issue of the new years 


Our lcading conference paper is reproducéd here in mimcographed form, 
instead of being read at the December meeting, pursuant to the strict rules 
of Ils Those rules cxpfessly prohibit the reading of formal papers at 

_Conferenees such as ours, and the officers of the issociation have not con- 
sidcréd favorably our requést to be granted formal status as a Discussion 
Groupe "fn the other hand," as tho rules sect forth in PMLA, September, 1951, 
page xiv, specifically provide, "the minmcographing and advance circulation 
of papers or reports will be within the spirit of the arrangement." This 
can be done economically only through the mediun of a co-operative NEWS~ 
LETTER such as this onc, 


In view of the expressed wish of the Conference to devote our second 
néeting to "a critique of psychoanalytic studies of litcraturcy" Dre Wilaian 
Je Griffin of Peabody College has consented to accept’ the responsibility for 
preparing the critique which wo publish in this issue,and Dr. Carvel Collins 
Of Ile Ie Te has agrecd to lead the discussion which will be based on Dr 
Griffin's remarks, Discussion will then continuc from the floor in more 
impromptu fashiony and those who wish to continue beyond the period 
scheduled may huddle on the mezaaninc as usual, 


Subscribers and former members are urged to write promptly for 
reservations as soon as the official program of the Convention is issucd, 
We gnticipate requests im excess of the number of places allotted to us 


pursuant to rules, 
/ Le Fe Ife 
Bibliography (IV) 


We acknowledge with ggtitudc the receipt of off-prints of articles 
ré~vently published by two of our physician-subscribors, They are: 


Edrmnd Bergler’~ "Litecrafy Critics Who Can Bpakl But Not Read" (1951), 
from Ancrican Volume 8, noe 2 Dre Bergler analyzes under various 
headings the critical roactions to the publication of his book, The Writor 


"Critics" aalyzcd range from Walter Winchell to 
C 


: David Beres ~ "A Dream, 2 Vision, and a Poems A ouinalytic Study 
of the Origins of The Rine of the Jncient lariner" (1951), from The Intex 
national Journal of Psycho inalysis, Volume XXXIT,y Part IIe 
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TENTATIVE AGENDA 
of the 
SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY 
To be held at the mo¢ting of tho liodern Language Association 


of Ancrica on Friday, December 28th, 1951, from 11 As Me to 
12:30 Pe lf at the Hotcl Statler in Detroit, liichigan, 


1, Continuance of Organization 


Saiatien) Shall we continue the neetings of a group to discuss the 
relationships between literature and psychology, in the forn of a 
Confcrence or of a Discussion Group, if approved by the officers of ILA. 


2» Permanent Organization 


If it is the wish of those present, the chairman will entertain a motion 
that a nominating comzitteés bc appointed from those in attendance, to 
sent a tickct for chairman, secretary, and stcering committee for 19525 
for election by those in attcndance at the close of the mocting, 


3~ THE USE AND ABUSE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


Presentation by Professor Willian Je Griffin, Peabody College, » based on the 
mineographed paper distributed bofore the Conferences 


he Discussion 


Led by Professor Carvél Collins, !% Is Tey in a prepared cormentary on 
Dre Griffints ronarks, Thereafter additional discussion will follow fron 
the floors Eath speaker from the floor will be limited to four or five 


ninutes in all,. 


5. Recormendations 


Shall the News-Letter be continucd? Are there any suggestions as to its 
future form an@ contents? Shall there be a specific topic for the next 
annual meeting, if any? 


bs The Election 


Slates to be presented by the n nominating committee, if Noe 2, above, is 
Fecommended by the Conferences 


Te Adjournnent 


officcrs for the 1951 mectings 


Chairnan: Roy Pe Basler 

Scerctary: Leonard F, lManhein 

Committecs Eleanor Le Nicholes 
Wayne Burns 
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The Uso and Abuse of Paycheang}ysis 
in the Study of Literature* 


by Willian J. Griffin 


Tho alliance botweon litorature and the study of humn pay chology is 
ancient and honorable. It 4salso inovitable, for the writor perforce aakos 
a roport on the naturo of his own payche, whilo at the sas tino ho cay, with 
varying degroes of accuracy, sot dow reports on manifestations of that of 
his fellowmane And in the mind of tho roador what he writes has waninge 

It follows that the study of litoraturo is centrally coneerned with 
the undorstanding of pay cho logy e* Surely, any now ovidence about the nature 
of tho pyycheo or any now insights into ito modes of activity should be wol~ 
comed and put to use by students of literaturd. 

Such now evidence and insights havo been offered in our om day by 
Froud and his guccesgorge Numerous scholars and critica have indeed wol- 
coed and oxploited thon. Further, the inpact of idoas tracoablo in part 
at loast to psychoanalysis hag been registered even by those who havo been 
agkeptical of the new acionce, or who havo not beon consciously interostad 
in ite? 

Cortain aroas of litcrary study, it 435 true, appoar to have espocially 
bencfited from tho asuzzosgtions of pay choanalyaiae Aesthotic theory and the 
undorstanding of tho creative act, for oxazupfe, havo been partially rescuod 
from tho realm of cloud and chaose As Richard Chaso has romrkod, "Aside 


le Thfteras "psychoanalysis" and "paychoanalytic," the reader ahould 
be warned, will be used rathor loogoly in this paper to rmfor to any of var 
fous sots of theoriog and mothods rolating to tho study of the payche that 
grow out of Froud's researches into the unconsciouge 

2.e Those preliminary statemmts arg so obvious that thore would scom 
no point 4n then had not Roné VTollek and Austin Warron in thoir influential 
compondium, The Theory of Literature (Now York, 1949), ppe 75-88, argued the 


caso for an extromoly narrow coception both of "paychology" and what "belongs 
to literary study." 

3e John Livingston Lowes and Carolino Spurgeon corm readily to 
as exanplede 


@ 


» 


from Freudian psychology, we do not hawe in our current riterery criticisn 
any working idea of the imagination." If Froudians have had more to say 

of the wound than of the marvelous bow, and if they have been more willing to 
explore the likenesses between dreams smd the work of art than to take ac- 
count of the diffcrenees, their contributions have yet boon substantial. 

They have widely commanded respect, amd as long as the discussions have re= 


mained on the level of general theory the issues raised have been debated 


with good wille A fair statement of the situation is made by Lionel Trilling, 

who, while he points out some of the shortcomings to which the vrodkiiny shied 

may seem predisposed, also cmphasizes the imaense advantages in the fact 

that "of all mental systems, the Froudian psychology is the one which makes 

poctry indigenous to the very constitution of the rind, "> 

Imercased knovwledre of the constitution of the mind has had the specific 

effect of opening up new oxplorations of the functions of imagery amd symbols, 
| and the significance of myths wis folklorc. I shall later have soncthing to 

say nbout nbuscs of symbols, and there may be reason to suspect some in- 

vestigators of confusing the mythic with the mystic, but the point to be 

made hore is that impressive studics using the suggestions of psychoanalysis 


have beon made under the most respectable auspiccs. 


Arain, as one might expect, modcrn psychology figures prorsinently in the 
discussions of modern litcraturc. ‘Jo consideration of Faulkner's As I Lay 


Dyin would be complete without sone attention to Freudian ideas; no ana@ly= 


4. Richard Chase, "Myth Revisited Review, FVII (1950), 891. 
5. Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Yfagination (New York, 1951), pe 526 


74. 
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sis of O'Neill's Lazarus Laurhed could afford to neglect those of Junge 


In the study of such writers as Joyce, De. Hs Lawrence, Kafka, and Thomas 
Mann, some use of a knowledge of psychoanalytic theory and practice is 


naturally expccted and highly valued, © 


It is evident that in a sense it is true that "to clanor for critical 
recornition of psychoanalysis ... is to knock at an open doore"? Yot it 
is cqually true that the critic is rezarded with suspicion when he attempts 
to apply psychoanalysis to the works of writers who knew not Froude Par~ 
ticularly in the academic world, auspicious to studics of contemporary use 
of the new concepts in psycholory, the application of those concepts to th< 
pre-Freudian writer is reardcd with a dropping eyoe And the distrust ap- 


pears to increase as the Stttdy becomes less gencral and more specific 


“and detailed, 


To identify thc ideas an author consciously made usc of, to judge the 
accuracy of his understanding of those idcas, and to gauge the litcrary ef- 
fect of his employment of thon are, however, traditional tasks of the critic, 
Much more exciting are the possibilities offered by the new psychology in 
the pursuit of things unattenpted yet in criticism. Pcrhaps it is the ad- 
venture of such pursuit that has attracted so many, both literary men and . 
professional psychologists, to undertake it.8 I cannot clain to have had 


the opportunity to assess norc than a sampling of the results, but evon a 


6. Frederick J. Hoffman, in Freudianism and the Litcrary Mind (Baton 
Rouze, 1945), has discussed at lon th the effects of psychoanalysis on modern 
literature and, as a conscquenc®, the critic's ncccessary concern with then, 


subject, though thc running bibliocreaphics in the Newslctter of the Confere. 
ence on Literature and Psycholory may provide a basis for such 2 compilatione 
The file of Psychological Abstracts shows a steadily incrcasing number of 
studics of litcraturc. 
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7e Harry Levin, "Clinical Dononstrations on Four Pots," Saturday 
Rovicw of Literature, XXXII (January 1, 1949), 15. 
0. So far cs 1 know, thore exists no comprehensive bibliography of this 


Limited acquaintance with the publish.d accounts has suggested some reasons 
for the reservations with which they have often been recoived.s 

Some frequently heard explanations for dissatisfaction ought, I thin’, 
to be discounted, Least sisnificant of all is the supposition that it is 
illogical to apply Freudian psychology to, let us say, the work of Shake- 
@Pecarce because Shakespeare predated Freud by three hundred years. The in- 
plication would be that Freud created men instead of studing then, or that 
Shakespeare was not a man as othcr mom aro, or that he was incapable of 
registcring his own impressions of his fellowmene An alnost cqually absurd 
suggestion is that the psycholo;ical pattcrns in Shakespearc's writings are 
explained by Timothy Bright, not by Freud. These allogations cannot be 
taken scriously, surcly, cven by those who give voice to them, 

A more reasonable objection is sometimes raiscd against the "jargon" 
of psychoanalysis in litcrary studics.” Annoyance is understandable when 
a reader finds that he has only been told in unfaniliar terms what he already 
knew. Exercises in verbalization, of course, will not comand respecte The 


offense is compounded by the critic whoge hk. wledge is little and whose dco- 


sire for display is ereate” 


The barricr of a specialigcd vocabulary may, of coursc, be raiscd by 
il 
the writer who has a genuine desire to make a contribution, But it is 
reasonable to expect ® new science to dewcelop tcrminology indispensable to 


9. See, for cxanple, Loo A. Spiegel, "The New Jargon: Psychology in 
Literature," Sewaneo Review, XL (1932), 476-491 
10, Leonard fenhcin has discussed this subject in The Dickens Pattern 
(Unpublished Colunbia PheDs dissertation, 198), ppe 
11, Excellent advice on the matter is given to "psychocritics™ by Leon © 

Edel in "Notcs on the Use of Psychological Toalsin Bitcrary Scholarship," 
Newsletter of the Conference on Literature and Psychology, Noe 4 (September, 
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the application of its concoptase Stulonts of literaturo, fond of digging 
into tho linguistic débris of alchony and astronomy, soem unlikoly to be 
put off by more words if thoir reforontas havo intoreat for thome If they 
protest the vacabulary of paychoanalytic critics, thq probably have sore 
crucial objectionse At any rato, it seoms to mo thoro aro nore inportant 
roasons for tho distrust wo set out to oxp laine 

An cagy way to account for rojection of psychoanalytic criticion 1s 
to say 4t moots the irrational "reaiatanco” of readers, It 4a conforting 
to think of ‘those you do not convince as woak ar narrow-cinded pooplo fond 
of thoir illusionse But tho sane comfort is availablo to all truco boliovors, 
including advocates of tho *acionco"” of Volikovaky's Worlds in Collision and 
the thoosophy of Moo. Blavatsky. It 4c inotructivo to note that Galiloo 
anid Darwin fcund resistance to thoir idoas, but 41f wo aro tompted to tako 
rejoction as a mark of norit, lot us observe that mon rosist falsehood ag 
woll ag truth. Wo may also noto with profit that inporfoctions in the idoas 
of Galileo and Darwin woritod a degroe of rosistance, ani ask what progress 
4n sclonco would haw acecruod had thoy ormandod uncritical accoptances 

It wuld, of course, bo impossible to say how much of tho coldness 
toward paychoanalytic approaches to litorary study 4a foundod on omotional 
unwillingness to accopt the evidonce modom paychology has accunulated on 
the naturo of man, or spocifically on an avoraion to the frank discussion of 
gex, It haga boon more than fifty yoars, howovor, since tho publication cf 
Froud's Tho Interprotation of Droaa, amd 4t 43 inprossion that in that 
tino thoro has devolopod a sufficiently labge body of tho gynpathetic and 
(at loast partially) inforazod to provide a gratifying audionce to tho critic 


who can apply his understanding of psychoamlyois with discrininatione 1 
an convinced, at least, that in tho academic world tho olgnificant roa gong 
for disapproval azo usually mither ignorance affective’ prejudico 
against tho scionco itself, 

Projudico has beon generated by widoly publicizod travosties that havo 
passed for ropresontatives of what tho scimo could te wod fore Wo havo 
had, for oxamplo, a spate of biographies whose nisdkrocted exploitation of 
ideas ard rpthods associated with pqychhoamalyais should cortainly imvire 
an attitude of extromo warinosge Ono thinks of Lowla Munford's spoculations 
on tho night lifo of lo lvillo, Or ono rocalls tho "parlor psychoanalysis" 
of tho oarlicr Van Wyck Brooks, who combined it in Th Ordeal of Mark Twain 
with just onough imigt to assure ito beim taken soriously and onough 
nisuni orctaniing and nisreprosontation to diocrodit Even the usoful, 
realtivoly restrained and wholly horoat atudy of Poo by Josoph Wood Krutch 
hag not boon ontirely reassuring, for noar the onl of tho book Krutch ane 
nounces, "We have, then, traded Pos's art to an abnomal condition of the 
norvesesec" In that sontonce ho epitomizes the fallacious thinking that 
has quito properly annpyeod the studont of literaturo in rany a psychological 
analysis of writorags 


Tho purpose of thoge remarks 4a not to introduce a dissusgion of tho 


12, Joseph Wool Krutch, Bdgar Allen Poo, A Study in Genius, (Now York, 
1926), pe 234. 
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shortcomings of biographios writton in tho Mght of pay It 
io rathor to omphasizo tho associations that have from tho first oncouraged 
ndagivings ob out the mture of that light. With the sam ond in viow, 
attontion should also bo called to tho offoet produead by such a prodigy 
ao Ludwig Lowisohn's Bxprosaion in Anoricae Jutigod by sono of ita best 
advertiaod fruits, poyohoanalysis has appeamd 

To call the roll cf litorary ron who mvo migappliod pq choanalytic 
theory out of hal f-knowledgo, or a desiro to bo aenaational, or an eager 
to out a cago; would not bo oough to oxplain tho situations 
Profossional psychoanalysta thomaelvoa havo alao frequently boon undia»~ 
criminating whon have excurgions into tho fiold of litorary 
atudye I do not horo have in mind tho orroras into which thoy mw fall 
through som lack of purely literary training, These nay be charitably 
passod over, I refer to the fairluro to mko roasmablo distinctions, 
to lack of caution and a susceptibility to what are vaguoly apokon of 
aa “excegseaae" 14 In thoso roapocta tho honors seen to be about ovon 
botwoen literary men end professional pg choanalyatae 

Lot ua aak what om docs cr can do whon ho attempts to apply pay» 
choanalytic thoories and sethcia to a pioco of literature or to tho vholo- 


body of an author's works Tho purposes and problem are obviously different 


Loon Bdol (ops cite) has also som sengiblo advico for biographorve 
It io likely that somo biographora, operating on principlos aueh ao those 
rocoomsended by havo profited by pay choanalytical invostigations 
that do not obtrude thomeolvos on tho reador's attontion in tho finished 
biography, As a gonro, howover, tho "paychoanalytic bio raphy" hag a do» 
gorvodly bad roputatione Stofan Zvoig'sa iimteal Hoalora tow York, 1932) 
and Jack Lindsay's Charlea Dickona (London, illustmto that ouch blow 
graphy nood not bo mrrowly coneoived or injudiclous,. Edward Hitochaagn in 
Béswoll: tho Biographor! ao Charactoreec,” Psychoanalytic Quartorly, X_yII 
(April, 1940), 2124223, showa, also, what can bo dono. 

Stanloy Edgar Hyman, for imtanoo, alludeo to "tho fanildar 
onsen of psychoanalytic criticiarme” Tho Armd Vision (Now York, 1948), 
Pe 
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“from those of @ clingcian tonsulted by a patient. 

We may say that both critic and clinician engage thenselv.s to unrgvel 
meanings that arc knit up with unconscious motivations, But who or what 
does the critic analyze? Certainly not the piece of literature itself, for 
ink and paper have no psyche to be explored. 

It may be sug¢cested that the charactors presented in literature have a 
kind of life of their owm. This is a type of pleasant illusion that authors 
like to foster and critics oftcn apnrlaud. Developed to pathological propor- 
tions, it 1@ads to such monstresitics as Clarke's Girlhood of Shakcse 


pearc's Heroines, Surely, 2 concern with nonerational psychology nevd not 


have tho effcet of encourasing hallucinations, the tenor of sonc psy= 
choanalytic disquisivians suggests that more than one analyst may have in 


the works 2 volume on The Infaney of Shakespourcts Ilcrocs. Jamcs Clark 


hori and Laurceneec Roekélvin in "4 Now Interpretation of Hanlet" show 
thet they have knorm the tonptation, Having asserted that psychoan:lytic 
exporicnec proves that the unconscious fuiltefcclings vith which Exynest 
Jones had invested Hanlct rrould in fact have spurred th Prince on to kill 
Claudius, they cxplain that actuclly Harlet did not want to kill his: 
uncle beenusc Claudius was a "protective firurc shiclding Hanlet fron grove 
ing up," and under no circumstances did ho "want the responsibility of be- 
coming an adult." They then remark that "His primary fcar of killing 
Claudiuseeewas also mapnifi.d by ccrtain trawiatic cxpcricnecs which can 


15 


be read into his antecedent biography fron the foregoing insirhts." 


15. Janes Clark Moloney and Laurence Reckeléin, "A New Interpretation 
of Hanlot, "Int rnaticnol Journal of Psychoanclysis, Part 11 (1949), 
94. In morc hypothctien. Torns, of coursc, Erncst Jones had-@llready sup- 
plicd Hanlet with on entecedent biography. See his study in Hanlct (T.cndon: 


Vision Press, 19:7). 
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To read into the interprotation of a character, the experienccos, 
traunatic or otherwise, in an imagincd antecedent biography is a beguiling 
possibility, Traditional critics have often been lured by it, but it is 
particularly scductive to those who arply psychoanalysis to character study. 
The reasons for its attracting them are obvious, The uncasy suspicion 
that they allow thensclves linitless liberty in supplying a context for 
charactcrs beyond that provided by the author is, however, an important 
factor in the widespread reluctance to take their studics scriously, 

The fact id that charactors in a playy poem or novel are of a dif~ 
ferent order of creation fron those who may in the flesh consult the psy- 
choanalyst. Presumably, we oucht to distinguish bushes fron bears, 

Fredcric Wertham has observed that "practically every functional nen 
tal disorder has bcen adduced at one period or anther by psychiatrists as 
the solution of Hamlet," He elaborated the statement by listing tionty- 
two scparatc diamosces that have beon solomnly offcred as if the unfortu- 
nate Dane had becn under the dircct observation of so many clinicians,!? 
In passing we may note the attractiveness of -the reductive fallacy, and re- 
mark diverrenec of opinion that raiscs doubts about medical competences I 
wish to raise, though, a question on the l@citimacy of the whole procecdings 
Is it rational to allegey for cxample, that Hamlct has an Ocdipus corplex? 


16. Ee Ee Stoll has areutd this nattor out in Art and irtificc in 


Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1933). 
I7. Frederic Wertham, "The (Matricidal Impulse," Journal of Criminal 


Psychopathology, II (A 19:1), Lee. 


I believe it is not a mere quibble to insist that the most we can sensibly 
support is the statemont that he acts, undor thc given circumstances, as 6. 
young nan tormented by such a complex might well have acted, It scoms to mné 
that it is the maintaining of such an approach that makes Werthan's own Com 
mete on Hamlet in The Dark scseels so much nore impressive than ‘those of 


more pretcntious analyses of the plays 

I bolicve that the "psychological awareness that our own age has cone 
forred upon us"? can be effectively brought to bear on the discussion of 
characters whose creators were mortal, but tho moment we imply that we can 

"“psychoanalyze"them or cxplain thcir motivations as if they were living 
beings we confront the irrefutable logic of Profcssor Stoll,“° For if wo 
ask why Hamlet delayed his we must be prepared to include anong 
our answors. the admission that Shakespeare arranccd matters SO.» 

Perhaps, then, we nay hope to psychoanalyze the author, As a natter 
of fact, most of the writors who have applied depth psychology to litcrary 
characters have clearly had other subjects in mind, Freud's sominal ro- 
marks about Hanlet lcft no doubt that behind the creature he saw the crea 
tore Ernest Jones®! and Ella Sharpe?* have with equal explicitness made it 
plain that their ultimate conccrn was with Shakespeare, And Arthur Worm 


houdt, inspired by Edmund Berglery, assures us that Hamlct's behavior toward 
18, Froderic Werthamy The Dark Le (New Yorks 1941). 
19. Bodkin, Archotypa in Poctry (Londony 1934)y 
20— One cit. I do not “Sa to Imply ecneral agreement with Professor 
Stoll!s ar“uncents on other points, 
216 Ernest JoncS, Cites De 
22, Ella Sharpe, Unfinished Paper on Harilets Prince of 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XXIX (198), 98-109 
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Ophelia and Gortrudey, which looks like a manifestation of the Ocdipus com» 
plex, is simply Shakespeare's pcorsonal. defense "for his more deeply rooted 
oral conflict with the mothers"23 Sinilarly, we are told that Poaxdnischow 
reflects Tolstoy!s "paraphiliac trondy"2h and that Alton Locke reveals 
Kingslcyts neuroses,” while Iacbecth is an objectification of 
Shakespearets fantasics of ruilt relating to his sonts deaths” 

Now, if the author under analysis has created more than one charactor, 
it scems reasonable to ask on what grounds it may be supposed that in one 
rather than another he has expressed "the core of his psychical personality,"*? 
When ansvers to this question are attempted, they are usually vague and 
subjective, 

But after all, we are not confined in tho analysis of an author to a 
study of his projection into one or many charactors whon he may have given 
shape to, We may loarn that Luerctius hed a nother fixation,®® or that the 
writer of the book of Ecclesiastes was impotent,°? If the author, not a 
f'}gnent of fiction, is on the couchy why is he there, and what are the ro= 
lations between hin and the analyst? 

The purpose of analysis cannot be therapy, Coleridge cannot now be 


retricved from his addiction to opium nor Poe from his dipsomanias nor can 
235 Afthur Wortthoudt, The Demon Lover (New Yorks 1950), ppe 7=8e 
Ze Bo Kafpmany "The Kreutzer Sonata, A Problém in Latent Homosexuality 


and Castration," ey Reviews XXV (1938), 206 
25. Felix Deutsch, Spiralory fcuroses in Charles Kingsley," American 


Imago,y-tV (December, 1947), 5897. | 

26. Ludwig Jekels,y "Thé Riddle of Shakespeare*s Macbeth," Psycho ic 
Review, KX (1943), 301-385. 

The* phrase is adapted fron Ernest Jonés, Cites Ps Fe 

264 Be Jo Logre, "The Anxicty of Lucretiusy™ Psycho TV (199), 506 

29 Frank Zimmerman, "The Book of Ecclcsiastes: in’the Light of Sone 
Psychoanalytic Observations," Amorican Imago, V (1948); 301-305. 
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the analyst help Shakespeare to rosolve his "deoply rootod eonflict with 
the mothors" Yet 1t 1s apparently difficult not to adopt the tono of a 
diagnostician with an oye to improvoment of the pationt's behaviors Roadors 
of paychoanalytic criticism aro froquontly irritated by what Charles 
Baudouin speaks of ag an"air of medical superiority se" 

If the purpose is not control, 4t 4a just as cloarly not prodictione 
Prasumably, the intontion 4a simply to arrive at undorstanding of the 
author's motivations and meaningse 

Evon conscious motivations aro complox3 1t 49 unlikely that hiddon 
ones aro lesa soe Yot a common characteristic in psychoanalytic criticion 
appoarg to bo achomatde oimplification. It 4a tho bos@€ing ain 4n such 
criticism to mako cvommuch of tho kind of causation that might bo cone 
trally inportant if tho ond in viow woro thorapy, ovorlooking the fact 
that whon tho purposo which would givo oortain dotorminants significance 
4c altorod, tho oignificanco 4o automatically altorode Wo may say that 
in an author's work wo hayo a a0t% of symptcna, but a Rudolf Eckstein has 
pointod out, "tho symptom roally 4a dotormined through an unlinitod sorios 
of ceusose" 31 The traditional scholar, whatovor his own shobtconings, 
cannot fail to bo annoyod by aw roading that finds tho anowor to tho "riddlo" 
of Macbeth in Shakospoaro's fantagios of guilt about tho doath of hia aon-— 
ovon thoy woro reactivated by the death of tho barron Blizabothe“ 
Oharloo Baudouin, Payshoanalyata and Acatoticg, trenss ty 
Bdon and Codar Paul (London, 1924), pe 330 But noto Baudouin’a protoot 
that such an air nood not bo adoptode 


Rudolf Eckstoin, "The Toowor of Babol 4n Pay chology and 
Paychiatry cece” Anorican Inago, VII (July, 1950), 1156 

32. ludwig Jokola, ope cits It furthor scone cloar that tho pro~ 
gent atato of dovelopmont in tho sciones of psychology doos not, juotify 
da@gnatisn in thoorotieal oxplanationse. Tho sectarianisn goate 
that thoro aro numorous areas of uncortaintye Froud, to tho of his 
life, continuod to rovise his own dootrinoa, and roforenco to “our 
uythology" inplios hia recognition that ho and his asscelates dealt in 
useful constructs that may bo altorod or discarded. Soo his Now Intro~ 


ductory Locturoa to Paychoanalyais (Now York, 1933)y pe Ile 
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Porhaps, howover, thoso who apply psychosnalyois to tho study of an 
author rocognizo tho relatiulty of tho importanco of various kinds of notivae 
tion and do not intond tho Amprogsion thoy often givoe Wo may still ask, 
what practicing paychoanalyat would presume to bohave with an actual pationt 
as Many goon anxious to bohave with Wordeworth, or Poe, or Tolstoy? 

If on tho basta of a givon snount of writing by and about a man, a 
dopondablo psychoanalytio diagnosis could be arrivod at, wo night inktdato 
psychoanalysis by uail-order ani rerchandiso it through Soara Roebuck and 
Companys But how can such a diagnosis be achtovod? Tho writor whe is not 
prosont in tho flosh will not dovolop his froe assoclationas if ho has droamed 
dreana, ho will revoal no more cf thon than ho has alroady seenfit to set 
down on papors ho will not givo hinsolf away in tho quality of his voioo or 
a tuscle twitoh or tho hositation that nicht mark inhibitione I do not mean 
to inply that wo can learn nothing about an author by following out tho hints 
which psychoanalysis gives ude fo tho contrary, wo may discover nuch and 
conjocturoe a great doal nore. Whon mere conjocturo io prosonted in tho sano 
tono of conviction as vorifiablo fact, aa it ofton is, wo noed not wondor 
tho judicious roador rocoives tho report with scuspicione It soons 
tomo that 4n paychoanalytic critician thore hag not totontiy end 
consi stont distinction mainteined botwoon what ia only possibly truo and 
what would pasa tha roasonablo tosts for crodibility. 

Deprivod of tho advantages of the kind of ovidenco a living pationt 
provides, lacking particularly tho crucial test of success or failuro in 


thorapy, tho paychoanalyst (whothor profossional or literary) who studios an 
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author throuch his writing is at a great disadvantage, If the author will 
not speak, the analyst must speak for him, The analyst ms{ supply the 
associations that an image suggests he must dream the dreams; he must sce 
the "possible punss" he must make the identifications, Who, actually, is 
being psychoanalysed? Perhaps it is the critic who occupies the couche 

I cannot help feeling that it is the recognition that often the psy- 
choanalytic critic, while he professes to be bringing science to bear on a 
picce of literature, is really talking about himself that accounts for a 
lack of sympathy in many readers, In ‘aric of Poe 
for cxample, we have a great deal of evidence about Ic, Bonaparte that we 
can accept as dependable, while much of what she tells us about Poe is 
questionable in the extreme, We may be interested to learny for instanoc, 
that for her "The Purloined Letter" symbolizes a stolen pmisy, but what 
significance it may have had in Pocts unconscious we will never knows 

A symbol, by its nature, can carry any of an infinite nunber of 
meanings, Surface contexts provide manageable limits of potentialities for 
traditional interpretation, But suppose we exploit cur understanding of ro- 
pression, displacement, condensation, inversion, md transfcreeccos suppose 
we insist that the. opposite of what is is unconsciously meant, and 
that psychig defenses may be several layers deep, liay we not find grounds | 
for any interpretation that picases us? 

This argunent should not be misconstrued, There is obviously a pos» 
sibility of uncovering in a picce of literature meanings that were present 
in the author's mind though he may have been unaware of them, Edward jp 
Armstrong, in Shakespeare's Imaginations A Study of the Psychology of Asso~ 
ciation and Inspiration, has shown how !‘iss Spurgeonts more mechanical study 


of imagery nay be extended with profit,s34 It is possible to find testa, 


Marie Bonaparte, Tho Lifo and Works of Edgar j\llan Poo (New York, 
3he Edward A, Armstrong, Shakespoare!s Imagination eee (Londons 1916)» 


such as those of recurrence and associations in clustors, that prevent an. 
investigation of an author's inagery from being mainly subjective, surely 
it would be possible to find roasonable checks on subjoctavity in other 
types of inquiry that attempt to take us beneath the surface of a writer's 
mind, 

Still nore inportanty however, it should not be supposed that if the 
critic is on the couch he position is necessarily awkward, It is only if 
he pretends he is not there that objection may justly be raised, After all, 
what the author meant when he wrote ney be less important to us than the _ 
meanings we do or may attach to what he wrote, That is to sayy meaning 
has residence in the minds of readerse™ The meanings of a picce of litera 
ture may have for the critic informed in depth psychology can be uscful to 
all of us, though their wlative value vill depend on the quality of his 
mind. Only, let him be about what he is doing, and not 
his activitye 

There is still another answer possible whon we ask who is analyzed in 
psychoanalytic criticism, Recalling that once the author is dead the nean- 
ing of what he wrote can exist only in the minds of readergy we can say 
that psychoanalysis had a groat deal to contribute through examination of | 
those minds in their relations to the picee of literatures In other words, 


35e I do not wish to be misunderstood as deprecating inquiry into 
what the author intendede That is onc approach to finding what meaning 
it may have for use Nor do I agree with Arthur Wornhoudt (0 SBe Site 3 Pe 1) 
that "any full and cohcrent interpretation of a work of art Valuc roe” 
gardicss of the truth or falsity of the scientific data on which it rests," 
ufiless a special definition is given to *valuc" or the statement is cx 
tended to show to whom the value accruese ‘hat value has Diana Pittnan'ts 
full. and coherent interpretation of tho works of Poe as a "coded allegory 
seat propagandist efforts in connection trith British Reform?" (See Miilip 

"The Earlier Psychologists and Poesy" American Literature, XXII» 
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you and I may be the subjects of analysise As a mattor of fact, dw 2% not 
truce that the most impressive (and useful) criticism is that which revoals 
ourselves to ourselves? Againy however, the critic ought to be cloar about 
what he is sayings For what a wrk of art may noah to the generality of 
readers may be diffcront from what it suggests to a particular critic and 
from what it meant to its creator, When decent distinctions are respected, 
when discriminate interprotations are madey and when judicious caution con- 
trols the critic, his applications of psychoanalysis to literature can yield 
fruit that will be valued, 

Note what happens when the critic admits that he is exploring his 
ovm mind or marking out paths of exploration for the reader, If Arthur 
Wornmhoudt tells us that he identifics Geraldine with the phallic mother, 
and that his identification is reinforced by his recolloction that hor nane 
neans"*speamwicldcr! according to its Teutonic origin, "39 we can credit 
the report as a statomont of fact about Wormhoudte Or if ho suggests that 
in the phrase "gossancr sails" we can "perhaps" sce a pun on "#eossemere? 
(French gosse, boys nero (nother) "37 we are free to consider the suggese 
tion, The question then is whcthcor we find, for ourselves, some signifie 
cance in the possibility, We are not forced to draw conclusions about 
Wormhoudt. 

The irmense advantage of the psychoanalytical critic who has regard 
for the distinctions that have been recormended is illustrated in the work 
of laud Bodkin Thourh her readers will, perhaps, not wish to accept all 
that che has had to say, they will find it readily possible to separate the 

37e Ibides pe The 

38. Maud Bodking ope cite 
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useful from what they may question, for she has not intertwined fact with 
fantasy nor dogma with the domonstrable, and she has respected the reason= 
able limitations under which she has workedg And though her om seal of 
interest and understanding is broady she is disarmingly modest, avoiding 
"insistent judgments of the !nothing but! types" 

Too frequently, however, it has seemed that critics have attempted to 
stretch their subject on the Procrustean bed of preconccived theory, to rep 
resent possibility for fact, to mistake the subjoct of their inquiry, and 
to make out a case by means of what Kennoth Burke calls the "heads I winy 
tails you lose mechanisms"39 Nobody who wishes to cxplain his doubts about 
the use of psychoanalysis in litcrary study is at a loss for some ridiculous 
piece of speculation or some fine picce of unrcason in action to point to 
as he says, "See, that is what I mean by psychoanalytic criticism," 

Yct there have also beon a respectable number of excellent studies 
that have contributed to our resources for understanding and appreciations 
They have indicated what can be accomplished when we make re@sonable use of 
"the psychological a@vareness that our own age has conferred on us," Some 
such studies are buricd in the files of special journals, along with many 
others that could well remain interred theres others are in books that-have 
had little general circulations very fow are widely knowmg In addition to 


Kenneth Burkey (New’Yorky 1931), pe 93 net 
"Having defined the naturé of a man’s psychosis, they can fit any act 
into the scheme, For if the act follows the same pattern as the psy~ 
chosis, they can explain it as consistent——but if it does not follow > 
the psttcrn, they can account for it as 'sublinated! or 'sompensatorys!" 
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work of Armstrong and Bodkin, some that have come to my attention arc — 
Hanns Sachs! admirable essay on "The Measure in Measure for Leasuropl© 
Froud! "Dostoyevsky and Parricido,"1 poy P, Baslerts intorprotation of 
Tennyson's lauds? cortain sections of Leonard Ifanhoin's Tho Dickens 
a chapter in Kenneth Burkots The Philosophy of Literary Forny!+ and Bmnst 
Krists "Prince Hal's Conflicte"i5 | 

It is regrettable that no attempt has been made to rescue the useful 
essays from obscurity, It would be gratifying to have easily accessible 
@ collection representative of the best that has been done, to which we 
could point and sayy "See, that is what I mean by good psychoanalytical 
criticism," 


In The Creative Unco Cambridge, lasses 

i2e In 5e Psychol New Brunswicks Ne Jes 1 
hhe (Boton Rouge, 

Se Tho Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XVII (198), 487-506, 
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Additional Subscribcrs 


With the addition of the following four subscribers who have add- 
ed their names to our list for our first year's issucs, we now have a 
subscription list to the NES of forty-two. Our list includes 
nembers of faculty and studsnts from all parts of the United Statcs, 
physicians, psychoanalysts, and professional writers----truly cross- 
section of those intcrested in ‘the complex intcrrelationships between 
psychology and literature. We wekcomo as our latest subscribers: 


‘Lawrence Babb Louis Fraiberc 

Departnent of Enrlish 661 Covington Drive 

Michigan State College Detroit 3, tiichigan 

East Lansin;, lfichizan (Grad. student, Univ, of lfichigan) 

Carvel Collins Burton R. Pollin 

Department of English Department of English 

liassSe Inst. of Technolory The City Collere 

(Home) 74 Buckingham Strect 139th Stroct and Convent Avenue 
Cambridgé 38, Masse Now York 31, N. Y. 
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